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CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 

Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas tonight'. 

Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields stand sunny and bright. 

Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray. 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in his flight. 
Broods o'er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere Christmas tonight'. 

For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all, 
No palace too great, no cottage too small. 

Phillips Brooks. 
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COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY TRIP 


On reading the last issues of the Wood Duck, I was surprised that the 
Colour Photography Trip to Spooky Hollow on September 18, 1966, had not been 
written up. I guess it was one of those instances when each of us was sure the 
other was going to do it, and, unfortunately, as a result, no one did. 


But a brief, belated report is better than none at all. So let us leave 
Winter for a moment and go back to that day in September. 

I remember vividly such things as the perfect weather we had....clear and 
warm; along the way the apple trees so heavily laden with their brilliant red fruit 
that the branches had to be supported with planks; tobacco being harvested and the 
rich tawny shade of the leaves in the sunlight as the kilns were being unloaded. 

Assembling at Spooky Hollow, where a few others joined us, we numbered 
twenty-four, with Clarence Smith as Leader, and William Campbell assisting. 

Always first in line to be photographed are the Fringed Gentians - lovely 
as ever, they demanded and received a good share of our time. Unlike last year, we 
did not find any slime mould but the Red Lacquer Fungus growing on a rotted hemlock 
stump intrigued us and was given a grooming so that it would be at its deep red, 
shiny best for pictures. 

A most interesting find of the day was the larva of the Spicebush Swallow¬ 
tail Butterfly on a Sassafras leaf, just starting to spin the silvery threads of a 
cocoon. It had an odd shape - a little like a tadpole, and almost matched the 
colour of the leaf. Behind the head were two pairs of eyespots, a conspicuous 
orange front pair, and a small, buff-coloured pair, each circled by a black ring. 
Viewed from the front, the caterpillar looked like a comic face. Needless to say, 
it was much photographed. A lady from St. Thomas took it home and will, no doubt, 
await the debut with great interest. 

Clarence said that no one would believe this....we found a Partridge- 

berry in bloom'. There it was - all by its brave little self. Honestly! And, 
now back to December with a seasonal touch'. Our Nature Photographers, with so 
much paraphernalia hanging from them, resembled walking Christmas Trees. 


A belated, but sincere thanks to Clarence Smith for giving us, once again, 
a day that we enjoyed to the utmost. 


Anne Reid. 


******* 


THANKSGIVING WEEKEND CAMP 

The call of the North was heard, as we boarded the bus in eager anticipation 
of the pure bracing air, tall colourful trees and all the wonders of nature in 
Algonquin Park. 

After a busy day, it is quite relaxing to sit back and let a capable driver 
take over. The chartering of a bus is a smart idea. One refreshment stop was 
made along the way. A stranger asked what group we were, and where we were going. 
When told, he said: "I like it up there in the Summer, but it may be very cold 
now." He also mentioned two or three birds not found in the field guide. Probably 
local names for some of our old friends'. Surprising how many are interested in 
his or her own way'. 

continued next page... 
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T HANKSGIVING WEEKEND CAMP (continued from previous page). 

When we arrived at Arowhon, our host had a plentiful supply of hot sand¬ 
wiches and hot drinks for us to enjoy while registration was completed. Then it 
was off to bed and a good night's sleep. 

Breakfast at eight.and what a cheery gathering it was'. Looking around 

one sees friends made at other camps, as well as new ones. It just seemed like 
one big happy family, and a jolly good breakfast made it seem more so. 

Nine o'clock was "hit the trail" and our group decided to go to the bog. On 

our way through the woods, so many interesting things were found to look at, and 

to ask our knowledgeable leader about. We did not have sufficient time , and only 
got to the edge of the bog. We had not asked for takeout luncheons so had to hurry 
back in order to fortify the inner man. Fortunately, we were able to go again, on 
our last day in camp. What a wonderfully, fascinating place a bog is'. This day 
we had Mrs. 0. Addison leading, and she explained the formation of the bog, and 
could identify any of the plants. The Bog Rosemary was new to me. The entire 
area was carpeted with cranberries and their flavour was excellent. On the way 
out, a path led to the top of a high, rocky hill. All ascended to the top, and 
were rewarded by a view of hills and valleys and riotously-coloured leaves. 

The all-day hike was also very interesting and rewarding. I had not 

visited this section of the park previously (just did not happen to be in the 

group going to this area in previous years). Every turn turn of the landscape was 

a new adventure. No matter the number of times one sees any plant, tree, or shrub, 

it is eternally new. 

We were doubly blessed by having two good leaders this day - Mrs. Addison 
and Mr. Bateman. Both are interested in Art, and told us the life story of Tom 
Thomson (one of the original Group of Seven Canadian Artists) whose life came to 
a tragic end within the park. We saw the house that is in one of his now very 
valuable paintings and we also visited the little cemetary. 

Many other things were seen all through the day. A pair of Horned Larks 
feeding among the rocks and grass gave us a closeup view of their bright plumage. 

Some other small birds were seen, and, of course, our old friends the Loons were 

on the lakes. 

The motor launch trip was something newly-added this year. It was very 
enjoyable to have a cruise on the lake, and then to get out and walk in different 
locations!. The warm, sunshiny days made this year's camp one of the best ever. 

The evening get-togethers too were very enjoyable. The night wolf howling 
was tried but there was no response. The air, just before rain, would probably not 
carry our voices very far. The feet of a large number of people moving about on 
the gravel road, would betray our presence to any sharp-eared wolf within two 
miles. Not surprising they would not talk to us. They were heard, and tracks 
sighted, on other occasions. 

I enjoy a solitary walk, and was able to take one after dinner Sunday night. 
When about a mile away from camp, two or three wolves answered when I imitated 
their howling. There is a fascinating beauty about the night, the starry sky, the 
tall trees, the quiet whisper of pine needles and gentle tapping of other leaves, 
only heard when one is quite along. I heard the soft chirping of a couple of 
night birds and started some small creature that had chosen the side of the road 
for a bed. Otherwise, all was peaceful and quiet. 


continued next page, 
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THANKS GIVING WEEKEND CAMP (continued from previous page.) 

I got back just in time to see and hear the excellent pictorial devotional 
service given by Mrs. Kennedy of St. Thomas. This was followed by a film, in 
similar vein, depicting some of the religious beliefs of North American Indians. 
Their belief in "The Great Spirit" is very much in accord with the teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Next, we heard an informative talk by Mr. Joseph Hill about his work, as 
head of the educational program on the Six Nations Indian Reserve. He answered 
many questions from an interested audience. Mr. Hill's work also takes him to 
other parts of Canada, and to the United States. Better education and greater 
understanding, we hope, will give these good people their rightful position in our 
country and in the world. 

The evening ended witV a rousing sing-song. Everyone joined in and all 
seemed to enjoy it very much. 

Monday, at one o'clock, we had Thanksgiving Dinner and the turkey and all 
the trimmings were enjoyed by everyone. The bus arrived to take us home. There 
was the usual loading and last farewells. The route down through Haliburton was 
taken and we could still feast our eyes on the beauty of hills, lakes and colourful 
autumn leaves. The memory of it all makes one wish there were another Thanksgiving 
next week', 

Jeannette McCormack. 


Editors' and Grateful Campers' note ; 

The organizers, directors and leaders all did a magnificent job 
with the Thanksgiving Camp again this year and deserve three 
rousing cheers of thanks from all of the Campers 1 

***** 

*** 

* 


From THE CLUB MAILBOX - 

White Rock, B.C. -"Please renew my Membership with the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club. It is a pleasure to belong to it." 

St. Catharines. Ont. - "We do enjoy the Wood Duck magazine. Sorry to miss the 
trip to Algonquin Park." 

Vineland Station, Ont. - "Always enjoy receiving the Wood Duck. Your group is 
to be congratulated on the high standard maintained." 

Sutton West, Ont. - "Still enjoy the Wood Duck, especially all the little tid¬ 
bits." 

Hamilton, Ont, - "Keep up the good work'." 

Cayuga, Ont, - "I do enjoy the Wood Duck and only wish I lived nearer to Hamil¬ 
ton to attend the meetings. I am a lone naturalist of 
Haldimand County." 

Beamsville, Ont. - "Sorry I'm a little late this year. I enjoy the Wood Duck 
and reports of all your activities and am still hoping to 
actually attend some of them. Best wishes." 

Lindsay, Ont. - "Yours is undoubtedly one of the best local clubs in Canada." 

Brantford, Ont. - "You're a grant lot of people doing a wonderful job in so 

many ways. We send our very best wishes for ever-increasing 
success and just want to say that we wouldn't be without the 
Wood Duck as it keeps us informed about all of you and your 
fine activities." 
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BIRDING IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

by - Peter Hamel 

It was Friday morning, the 9th of September when we boarded the Cunard 
liner R.M.S. Franconia in Montreal. In 8 days we would be in England. What I 
would see in the way of bird life during the voyage was a mystery to me and as I 
look back on that trip it still seems an incredible journey. 

The fun began when we were only free of the tugs in the harbour about half 
an hour. Anna and I were in the middle of putting our clothes in the cupboards in 
our cabin when water began pouring from the ceiling and down the walls all over the 
floor. In no time the water was 4 inches deep. We dashed out of the cabin in 
search of the nearest steward. At first he didn't believe me, but when he saw the 
water rushing out under the closed door and down the main corridor he tore after 
the nearest plumber. Meanwhile I took off my shoes and socks, rolled up my pant 
legs and waded through the water to remove our suitcases and belongings from the 
cabin. Soon after, 4 or 5 pur.i/bers plus the chief engineer appeared on the scene, 
and within 15 minutes the water had stopped gushing out. The trouble had come from 
a burst pipe in the bathroom. I realized that new vessels were christened with a 
bottle of champagne, but I do not think it was necessary to christen our cabin with 
shower water'. 

The rest of the day went very smoothly as we moved down the St. Lawrence in 
bright sunshine. By the following morning we were nearing the island of Anticosti. 
Today it was very windy, overcast and raining, but everyone was still eating 
heartily'. I spent much of the day at my favourite observation post on the top deck 
near the bow of the ship. Here I spotted 4 gannets flying very strongly in a 
straight line low over the water. Their long, white, cigar-shaped bodies and black- 
tipped pointed wings were quite noticeable. As they approached closer to the ship 
you could see their creamy-coloured, heads. This was my excitement for the second 
day. 


The third day out, however, was the most fabulous sea birding I have ever 
done. The sky was again overcast with rain and high winds. But as we moved past 
the northern part of Newfoundland and Belle Isle, the sea was much rougher with 
huge swells that even made this 23,000 ton liner bob up and down. This was also 
the area where the birds were most heavily concentrated. We weren't quite out of 
sight of land when the action began. All of a sudden, through the fog, the boat 
was surrounded by Greater Shearwaters gliding about low over the water. Their 
capped appearance and white at the base of the tail were quite noticeable. 

No sooner had I identified the shearwater than a Fulmar glided by on stiff 
wings. They certainly are different from gulls with their pure white bodies and 
neck-less appearance. Their wings also appear narrower and have very little curve 
at the elbow. Only after long periods of gliding do they attempt to flap their 
wings. This was one bird that stayed around the ship all the way across the ocean. 

While I was watching the fulmars perform, a few dark brown shearwaters 
appeared, to make the scene even more exciting. They were Sooty Shearwaters, As 
we moved farther out into the ccean the Sooties disappeared, but here and there 
we still ran into pockets of Greater Shearwaters, along with small groups of 
black-legged Kittiwakes. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, there was a large Skua facing me, only 50 feet 
away'. Its dark brown plumage contrasted sharply with the prominent white patches 
at the base of the primaries on its wings. I was so involved with watching him 
that I almost missed an adult Long-tailed Jaeger flying near the stern of the ship'. 


continued next page, 
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BIRDING IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC (continued from previous page). 

So I dashed down the deck to get a better view. His central tail feathers were 
extremely long and added to the sleekness of his handsome appearance. 

I could not spend all my time, however, scanning the air, for here and 
there on the surface of the water were Murres, both the Common and Thick-billed 
varieties. As the boat passed they would flap and splash clumsily to get out of 
the wash of the ship. A short distance out 3 Razorbills flew by with the white 
stripe on their thick bills prominently displayed. All this I had seen by 11 A.Ml 

After the divine service Anna and I went back out for more. It was her turn 
to find a new bird and that she did. There flying like a nighthawk low over the 
waves was a Wilson's Petrel. How these little creatures ever survive the wilds 
of the open north Atlantic remains a mystery to me. As we moved along the petrels 
became more and more abundant, and next to the Fulmar were the commonest bird of 
the day. I looked very hard for one with a forked tail (Leach's) but was 
unsuccessful. I should have been satisfied anyway'. 

Unfortunately the weather had taken its toll and continued to do so for the 
next 2 days. Many of the passengers were unable to leave their bunks for meals, 
but the birding was so good that I didn't dare succumb to seasickness'. 

During the course of the afternoon 2 schools.of dolphin could be seen 
breaking the surface of the water as they swam past. In addition, a flock of 
9 Sanderlings flew alongside the ship. Altogether, I saw 12 species of birds, 
including 9 lifers that first day on the ocean. 

The next day out brought more rain, fog, wind and heavy seas. We were now 
about 500 miles out from the coast. Just after breakfast a poor unfortunate Least 
Sandpiper landed by the swimming pool and even he had problems keeping both feet 
on the deck'. Later on a group of 11 migrating Arctic Terns made their way past 
the ship. They were followed by 3 more in the afternoon. 

By noon on the 5th day we were in the middle of the North Atlantic, and 
still it was cloudy with scattered showers. I saw a few fulmars, 1 junvenile 
Herring Gull, 1 Greater Shearwater and 3 Semipalmated Plover in the morning. In 
the afternoon a magnificent Parasitic Jaeger in the dark phase flew past low over 
the water. A little while later 4 large whales broke the surface on the port side, 

September 14th, the 6th day out, brought calmer seas by noon. We had 
travelled about 2000 miles, averaging roughly 20 m.p.h. In the morning I was 
greeted on the upper deck by 5 Wheatears and a Water Pipit that had come aboard 
during the night. They remained with us all day free of charge. 

As I looked out over the stern of the ship I also noticed 3 more new arri¬ 
val’ - British Storm Petrels. They too followed us for that day only. Near lunch 
time 7 Turnstones flew past and then in mid-afternoon a lst-year Gannet appeared 
on the scene. 

By mid-morning of the 7tn day we had sighted the Scilly Isles and Land's End, 
the south-western tip of England, but not before a pair of Manx's Shearwaters had 
flown past. It was very fitting that as the Gannets were the first birds I saw on 
the western side, they were also the last we saw before entering the English 
Channel. 

Once in the Channel my first real taste of ocean travel was coming to an 
end. It was an experience I will not soon forget. 

****** 
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And - FURTHER JOTS from our CLUB MAILBAG'.'.'.'. 

In the September 1966 issue of the BLUEJAY, the Saskatchewan Natural History Quar¬ 
terly, was the following item: 

"In the last issue of the Blue Jay there are four instances of birds 
getting entangled on objects - accidents of flight which are not 
really too unusual. What is unusual is to find a bat so entangled. 

However, I did once find a silver-haired bat impaled through the 
wing on a branch of a shrub, I wondered if the sonar and radar 
abilities of the bat are always able to prevent collision." 

Dr. F. W. Buckle, formerly of Wiarton and now of Belleville, a Life Member of 
our Society, and who, when he was resident in Hamilton, was an ardent "birder" 
along with the late Mr. Kettle, wrote to us in October about a somewhat similar 
coincidence regarding bats, viz.: 

"I was living in a house with large rooms. Through the back one with 
a large open door, a uat came in after dark and lit on the floor, 
facing another room, i was reading a book and soon looked up. The 
bat had departed. I searched that room. All was quiet - until I 
found it stuck to a narrow piece of flypaper hanging from the 
chandelier. A bat's voice is said to be inaudible but when this one 
saw it was found, it squeaked at me in a ferocious manner, and kept 
it up until I took it outside and pulled it off the flypaper by one wing." 
******************************************************************************** 

Mr. M. Pallington, Life Member of Toronto, submits the following: 

"A published United Press International report stated that mankind 
has wiped out 450 animal types. Dr. Norman D. Newell of the American 
Museum of Natural History is quoted as having said: "Without man's 
intervention there would have been few, if any, extinctions of birds 
or mammals within the past 2000 years." Dr. Newell is said to have 
stated that "more North American birds will become extinct in the next 
50 years than have in the past 5000." 

P.S.: No record of how many fishes, insects and plants wiped out'. M.P. 

Adeline Bowland writes on November 4th: "For some time I have been greeted each 
morning by a Myrtle Warbler in the walnut tree outside my kitchen window. 

His little "tic - tic" announces his arrival and he cavorts and flutters 
from one well-picked-over bough to the other, while I watch. As the 
season becomes progressively more wintry, I am concerned about his fate., 
and I surely thought he would have winged his way southward before the 
blizzardly blasts of the last two days. But no, this morning, bright and 
sunny but still windy, I heard him and rushed to the window, unbelieving'. 
There he cavorted and fluttered just as if it were the middle of summer. 

How do these mites of air and feathers live - and where do they shelter 
themselves when the wind and snow and rain rampage like spirits from 
Inferno?" 

From the Sault Naturalists Club - July 1966: 

"The Massachusetts Audubon Society says that a Monarch Butterfly banded in Toronto 
on September 19 was found in Charleston, South Carolina, September 29 - 
"I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore, 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart's core." 

from The Lake Isle of Innisfree by Wm. Butler Yates. 
********************************************************************************* 
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WATERFOWL TRAVEL 

by - Michael Dyer 

Our word "migrate" comes from the Latin 'migratus 1 , the past participle of 
'migrar.e' - "to move from place to place". Most of us think of migration as the 
spring and autumn sweep of birds to and from their nesting ranges; but the migra¬ 
tion of ducks can be distinctly subdivided into six headings - (i) Homeward Spring 
Migration, (ii) Mass Fall Migration, (iii) The Moulting Shift, (iv) Primary Wan¬ 
dering of Juveniles, (v) Solitary Fall Migration, and (vi) Winter Vagrancy. Taking 
the headings one at a time, I shall endeavour to explain each of them. 

(a) HOMEWARD SPRING MIGRATION 

Homeward spring migration carries the bird from the place where its sexual 
drives are awakened to the nesting region where the reproductive appetites are 
consummated. The distance of homeward migration in ducks varies from a few miles 
for some individuals which nest near their winter range, to several thousands of 
miles for others of the saTP" species. In ducks, which take new mates each year, 
the destination depends on rh”. experience of the female returning to her home 
range. Ducks nesting at the southern edge of their breeding range may have young 
before others of the same species have arrived on nesting places in the extreme 
north. As mentioned before, the impetus of homeward migration is sexual, but the 
exact schedule, by days or weeks, is modified by the weather, with the heaviest 
spring passages occurring during the interval between the passage of a warm front 
through the region and the subsequent arrival of a cold front. 

(b) MASS FALL MIGRATION 

Mass fall migration is the flight of adult birds retracing their steps from 
their breeding grounds back to their wintering ranges, stopping at traditional 
locations on the way. The migration begins in August, usually after the eclipse 
moult and continues until the first frost finalizes the evacuation. Mass move¬ 
ments may be made up of adult males of one species, or may be made up of both 
sexes of all ages with several species represented. In mixed migration, though, 
species tend to keep to their own flocks. 

Although young-of-the-year may outnumber adults in direct mass, it is 
essential.that experienced birds travel with the young, so that they too, the 
following year, can guide themselves back the same way. Although fall departure 
occurs about the same time each year, weather has a "bigger effect" which 
influences the exact day when the mass migration will start. Regardless of the 
stage of autumn - mild September or cold November - mass migrations begin with the 
clear sky and fair weather of an anti-cyclone. 

(c) SOLITARY FALL MIGRATION 

Solitary fall migration, where a single bird of a species undergoes migra¬ 
tion aittriej is unknown among ducks. Ducks have never been seen on migration alone, 
although they may be seen in a small flock out of sight of any other flocks. No 
doubt at higher altitudes where numbers are thin, some migrations of ducks start 
with one flock; but such isolated migration is an extreme rarity. 

(d) THE MOULTING SHIFT 

The moulting shift is the mass transfer of mature ducks, mostly drakes, from 
the nesting ranges to marshes or lakes where they pass the flightless period of the 
eclipse moult. The journeys begin when the male abandons the incubating hen, and 
end when he arrives at the locality where the wing feathers are shed. The shift 
may be to another part of the marsh where his breeding territory was, or to a 
place several hundred miles away. This is an ecological rearrangement of the 
population, with a bias towards large marshes on the part of river ducks, and 
towards lakes (sometimes the ocean) on the part of diving ducks. 

continued next page. 
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WATERFOWL TRAVEL (continued from previous page). 

(d) THE MOULTING SHIFT (continued....) 

Drakes of early nesting hens moult first, males that breed later, moult 
later. So it is that in one week in May you may see a drake mallard in eclipse 
plumage, while another drake may be in his immaculate nuptual dress. The shift 
of moulting drakes, therefore, to places where they spend their flightless period 
is gradual. There is a coming together of twos and threes, usually called 
batchelor groups, on their breeding ranges. These then join other similar groups 
and form larger flocks where they undergo the full eclipse change in groups of 
hundreds or thousands. 

(e) THE PRIMARY WANDERING OF JUVENILES 

The urge to roam must be innate in young birds, and the random nature of 
their travel indicates no awareness of geographic direction. Such wandering 
serves to give the young birds a familiarity with a wide area beyond their birth¬ 
place, and this geographic' 31 experience must be an important factor in the homing 
orientation the following y^PK. No doubt one of the functions of juvenile travel 
is the refinement of flight technique; another is the strengthening of flight 
muscles.. There is, among juveniles, an aggressive behaviour commonly shown in 
birds when they leave their parents, and this leads to the development of 
undirected wanderings. The true nature of scattering is sometimes confused - by 
ecological barriers which inhibit movement in certain directions; in human bias by 
band recoveries; or by elements of the weather that give random travel a geographic 
bias in the direction of the dominant flow of air. 

(f) WINTER VAGRANCY 

However direct the autumn migration, however ancient the wintering locality, 
there is strong evidence of vagrant travels by both young and old birds about the 
wintering grounds or from stopping places along the flyways of migration. These 
may be "explosive" movements in any direction, or "weather movements" - south in 
hard weather, or even cross-country, from one flyway to another. The winter 
vagrancy ends with the rise of the sexual cycle, when travel is directed towards 
the breeding range upon the start of homeward migration. 

And so the cycle repeats itself the next spring, generation to generation. 

***** 

*** 

* 

1966 has been the "Year of the Serpent" in Chinese belief, and in Philadelphia a 
five-foot long Jersey Pine Snake welcomed the Year of the Serpent by doing a snake 
dance solo on. the sidewalk of this metropolis. He attracted a large crowd, 
including two policement, all of whom appeared charmed by the snake. But the 
proprietor of a grocery store in the vicinity put an end to the impromptu show by 
calling the Pennsylvania SPCA. 

The Society's director of education and a well-known herpetologist, went to the 
scene and quickly identified the creamy white reptile with black markings as a 
harmless, non-poisonous variety with a hissing habit. They picked him up for 
disturbing the peace, popped him into a bag and took him to the shelter where the 
chief veterinarian gave him a clean bill of health. 

The gay spake was turned over to the Philadelphia Zoo where he'11 no doubt cele¬ 
brate futyre Chinese New Years in a less spectacular manner. 

*pc 

LET NO MAN THINK TO HAVE SET HIS OWN HOUSE IN ORDER IF HE IS UNMINDFUL OF HIS 
BROTHER'S WELL BEING. - St. John Chrysostom 
***** 
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^******************************************************************************* A 
£ COMING EVENTS COMING EVENTS COMING EVENTS * 

********************************************************************************’ 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 
* 

* Date - Monday, December 12, 1966 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 
Time - 8:00 P.M. * 


Place - Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road, 
Burlington, Ontario 

Speaker - DR. LARS KARSTAD of the Department of Wildlife Diseases of the 
University of Guelph, Ontario will talk on 
"INTERESTING DISEASES IN WILD BIRDS" and will 
touch on the effects of pesticides and the Gull 
mortality problem in Lake Ontario. This talk will 
be illustrated. 


* VISITORS ARE WELCOME. 


REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED * 


FIELD EVENTS for DECEMBER FIELD EVENTS for DECEMBER 

Monday, December 26, 1966 - CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT . Let's have full participation. 

Contact George North - 522-6082 by the 10th of 
December - in connection with territories. 


Note: Audubon Christmas Bird Count Rules require a 
50$ participation fee per person. Bring lunch and 
plenty of coffee. Boxing Day can be cold. 


Saturday, December 31, 1966 - Long Point Christmas Bird Count . Volunteers 

are required. Contact - John Miles - 522-6160 in 
the evenings, if you are willing to assist in this 
important endeavour. 

******************************************************************************** 

****************************************************************************** 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists - 1262 Don Mills Road, Suite 49, 

Shoreacres House, Don Mills, Ontario 

has a very attractive Christmas card depicting the Pileated Woodpecker - 
Price $1.50 per dozen(plus .08$ Sales Tax to Ontario residents) plus complete 
line of books on Natural History subjects, which you may obtain by contacting 
them direct. 

And.if you are looking for a way to stimulate an interest in nature in 

children - try a subscription to the Young Naturalist of the F.O.N. at $1.00 
per year 

Or.enroll your young friends in the Junior section of our own Hamilton 

Naturalists' Club at $1.00 per year. We understand our Juniors are meeting 
in a very comfortable room at the Y.M.C.A., 79 James Street South, Hamilton on 
the 1st and 3rd Saturdays of each month at 7:30 P.M., under the capable leader¬ 
ship of Harold MacPherson. 

***** 

*** 

* 
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SUGGESTIONS for BOOK GIFTS for NATURE LOVERS from the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

by - Mary Ziegler 


It is the time of .year for gift giving and the writer would like to suggest 
the perfect gift: a book, of course. Books, apart from their decided advantage 
of being easy to wrap (1) come under suitable titles for oldsters, youngsters and 
all varieties of taste. Here, for example, are some that should appeal to nature 
lovers, a selection chosen to feature the type of book to which you can refer and 
which will stand re-reading over the years. As all these books are recently 
published, they should be readily available in local bookstores, but if necessary 
to have to order the same, the publisher's name may have to be given. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE BIRD is a wonderful collection of stories on the many-sided 
nature of the bird. Each story portrays a personality trait of the bird who is 
the protagonist of the narrative. Some of the birds are courageous, brave or un¬ 
cooperative; others are heroic, outcast, rebellious. Some of these selections are 
true to fact; mostly they are flights of fancy by such distinguished authors as 
Saul Bellow, Sally Carrigbt.. .nd Ernest Thompson Seton, Many lovely bird poems 
are interspersed throughout Lue book as well as reproductions of famous bird 
paintings by Winslow Homer, J. J. Audubon, Botticelli and Picasso. Published by 
Crown Publishers, New York. 

A FOREST BY NIGHT is published by Bell, London. The author, Fred J. Speakman, 
tells of his resolve to spend every night for a whole year under a tree in Epping 
Forest and this unique book recalls the nights of that winter and summer, spring 
and autumn. He writes of a world that few know. The world of badger, fox and jar 
and the squirrel, interlaced with history and anecdote. He captures the magic of 
sound, sight and listening with the heart of a poet. Such a book must vary in 
intensity and mood as in the incidents it recounts. The year begins with loneli¬ 
ness but it ends in a triumph of faith and hope. 

WHERE THE WORLD IS QUIET is by Roland Williams and published by Witherby, London. 

In this unusual and interesting book the author tells the story of his travels to 
distant and beautiful places, enjoying his hobby of watching and photographing 
wild birds. His enthusiasm is infectious, the places he visits are far from the 
noise of cities; terns in Iceland, kittiwakes and razorbills in Skye, skuas and 
wheatears in the Shetlands and redpolls and buntings in Lapland. Throughout the 
book the reader can share in the joy and pleasure the author has derived from his 
journeys and appreciate his concern at the new man-made dangers that confront wild 
life both on land and at sea. The pictures in this book are particularly beauti¬ 
ful. 

A colorful, many-sided man was J OHN JAMES AUDUBON , self-styled "American Woodsman", 
ornithologist and painter whose biography has been sympathetically traced by Alex¬ 
ander B, Adams and published by Putnam, New York. Living in a turbulent period, he 
was uncertain of his life work until he reached middle age but he then pursued it 
with utter determination and an iron will - the result of which was "Birds of Am¬ 
erica", priced at $1,000 per set in 1835 with full colour, folio-size paintings of 
more than 1,000 birds. Mr. Adams deals implicitly with Audubon's career, shows 
all his aspects - businessman, artist, naturalist - a memorable and enduring record 
of Audubon's career and his great contribution to American culture and ornithology. 


Rachel Carson's eloquent book published by Harper and Row, New York, THE SENSE OF 
WONDER, affirms her belief tha- "those who live with the mysteries of earth, sea 
and sky are never alone or weary of life." She would endow every child with "a 
sense of wonder" so indestructible that it would last throughout life, but she 
asserts that there must be some adult companion to chart the path on this journey 
of discovery. Exceptionally beautiful photographs together with Rachel Carson's 
sensitive suggestions for opening up a child's awareness to the sights, sounds, 
smells and feel of nature, make this book an unusually fine present for the 
parents of children or for those happy adults already endowed with the happy state 
of 'wonder' that Rachel Carson wishes for all of us. 
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